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The publication of textbooks by a state printing plant has been 
tried in Kansas for several years. The results have been criticized 
Criticism of ^''*^™ various points of view. One of the latest and 
Kansas perhaps more severe attacks on the system was made 

Textbook jn an editorial article published in the Kansas Teacher, 

u ica on ^£ March, 19 17. It is pointed out in this article that 
it is difficult to get exact information as to the cost of publishing 
books. The following paragraph from the editorial article states 
the case in detail: 

Repeatedly has the state printer protested that the state printing plant is 
saving to the people of Kansas vast sums. Pinned down for a definite state- 
ment, this gentleman (who by the way is now a bit peeved because the legis- 
lature does not take kindly to his suggestion that his salary be raised from 
$2,5C3o.oo per year to an even $s,cx3o. 00 per year) stated that state publication 
of textbooks had saved to the taxpayers $75,000.00 in three years. This is 
$25,000.00 a year, and amounts, as we have shown in an earlier article, to 
exactly six and one-fourth cents per pupil. But, if we mistake not, the opti- 
mistic state printer has not included in his estimate of savings the interest on 
the original investment, which at even 6 per cent would be considerable, the 
salary of the secretary of the Textbook Commission, nor the loss due to ruined 
stock when error has been made in binding or printing, which, we have been 
informed by local printers, has at times run up into thousands of dollars' worth 
of material. 

Another interesting phase of state publication is the difficulty with which 
one is met if definite information is wanted. No one seems to know just what 
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a particular book, costs the state. No one seems to care. Lump figures and 
estimates are popular. Although we understand that there is a statute that 
requires the state printer to make a full and itemized statement of the cost of 
each book published, we have never yet been able to find a copy of this report. 
Is it possible that the high priests deem it unwise to enter too much into details 
as to the real cost of feeding the golden calf ? 

One detailed case which is cited in this article as illustrating 
the probable cost of books is the following: 

Perhaps the best example of the evils of state publication is to be found 
in the primer which the state is now printing. Although many first-class 
primers were offered to the Commission it was thought best to award the con- 
tract to a Kansas author. Accordingly the Commission purchased from Mrs. 
Arnett, of Lawrence, a primer in manuscript, paying for the same a royalty 
of $2,000. cxj. An artist was employed at a cost of $2,500.00 to prepare the 
illustrations. Then it was found that the manuscript itself was not satisfac- 
tory, and special editors were employed to rewrite the reading-matter. One of 
these editors has stated that practically the whole book was rewritten, only 
the names of some of the characters being retained. Following this, $7,000.00 
was expended in the making of the plates. As the primer has gone through 
at least two editions, if not more, and as thousands of children were forced to 
purchase the first faulty edition, it is difficult to see where the state profited 
by state publication in the matter of the primer at least. Especially is this 
true in view of the fact that prior to state publication the price fixed by the 
state for a primer was 12 cents while now under state publication the price is 
fixed at 14 cents with no exchange price and a corrected edition within two 
years of its first appearance. 

The article also makes certain comments on the quaHty of the 
books themselves, and is outspoken in the belief that the quality 
is inferior because it is impossible to secure within a single state 
the best copy for such books. It is argued that a textbook should 
be made by the best available talent which can be secured in the 
country at large, and that an effort to produce within a small area 
like a single state the material for a textbook is sure to meet with 
discouragement. 

The issue as represented in this article is so important to the 
country at large that the editors of this Journal wrote to the state 
printer in Kansas and asked him if he would state 
State Printer ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^^ ^^^^ which he represents. The follow- 
ing letter presents the points which seem to the state 
printer to be significant in answer to the criticisms of his department. 
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March 21, 1917 
Editor of the Elementary School Journal 

Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the i6th inst., askmg for some com- 
ment on the Kansas method of preparing textbooks, I take pleasure in touch- 
ing on a few advantages of state publication of schoolbooks as they occur to 
me after having watched the operation of the system at close range: 

Twenty years ago the state of Kansas passed the uniform textbook law, 
which provided for a state schoolbook commission empowered to adopt text- 
books for the entire state for five-year periods. The first result of the opera- 
tion of this law, as noted by the average citizen, was the reduction in the price 
of schoolbooks. Prior to that time adoption of texts rested with the indi- 
vidual district, and it was no uncommon thing to have the entire list of books 
changed at intervals more or less frequent. Such a market with the uncer- 
tainty as to the length of time the books would be in use had resulted in prices 
that made the purchase of schoolbooks burdensome to many parents. Uni- 
formity of texts and the five-year adoption combined to reduce the price, in 
many cases cutting it in two. 

Uniformity resulting from this law also worked to the manifest advantage 
of those citizens whose work compels them to make frequent moves from one 
part of the state to another. Under the old system a move of this kind usually 
meant the purchase of new books. Uniformity rendered this unnecessary, and 
made it possible for the children to continue their school work with the least 
possible disturbance from the change. 

After some fifteen years' operation under this law, Mr. Thomas A. McNeal, 
editor of the Farmers Mail and Breeze, and for three terms state printer, sug- 
gested that schoolbooks could be printed at the state printing plant and fur- 
nished to the pupils of the state at cost. This idea appealed to the legislature, 
and in 191 1 that body passed the law providing for the state pubHcation of 
textbooks. Accordingly, machinery adapted for this work was installed and 
state publication was begun by the state plant. 

The schoolbook commission still continued its work as before, with the 
single exception that each year plans were made for the publication of addi- 
tional texts at the state printing plant. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
ten titles were published by the state, and in this present fiscal year this num- 
ber has been increased to twenty-six, which includes practically all the books 
used in the grades, with the exception of the geographies. It might be noted 
that in each case the state plant was enabled to produce the books at a cost 
that made it possible to retail them at a further reduction in price of 40 per cent. 

As a member of the schoolbook commission, my attention has been given 
largely to the manufacture of the books. The state printing plant is one of the 
largest estabUshments of its kind in the country and competent judges tell us 
that it is the best-equipped plant. We are authorized to pay standard wages, 
and are thus enabled to secure as highly skilled workmen as any private 
publisher. With competent workmen and proper machinery, there is no reason 
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why, from a manufacturing standpoint, the product of the plant should not 
compare favorably with that of any book-publishing concern, and it is quite 
gratifying to us to have had it receive the highest approval from those best 
qualified to judge. 

As to the quality of the texts from an educational standpoint, the presence 
of such men as President Henry J. Waters, of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, President Thomas W. Butcher, of the Kansas State Normal, and State 
Superintendent W. D. Ross, all men of national reputation as educators, on 
the commission gives assurance that the contents of the books selected are not 
likely to be below par, at least. As the commission may pay as good royalties 
as private concerns, at each letting it has had a large assortment of high-grade 
titles from which to choose. It has been the one aim of the commission to 
select the very best title in every case, and whenever a book is displaced it is 
by a better one. 

As to the results of state publication in Kansas, these facts stand out 
prominently: 

Books are 'furnished to Kansas pupils at 60 per cent of their former cost . 

The texts are as good or better in every instance than before the adoption 
of state publication. As Superintendent Ross says, "State publication has 
resulted not only in cheaper books, but in better ones." 

More skilled laborers are employed in the state, and no private publisher 
of the state is affected. 

Uniformity of books, effected by the uniform textbook law, is maintained 
under state publication, and its advantages to parent, pupil, teacher, and 
school system readily suggest themselves. 

Had the Kansas system a tendency to make the schoolbooks inferior 
physically or in quaUty of text, I could not give it my support, but inasmuch 
as highly competent judges assure us that the books compare most favorably 
in every way with the best texts produced for the same grades, and inasmuch 
as the system saves 40 per cent for the purchaser, with no indirect tax on any 
one to make up for it, and the publication here at home means more Kansas 
money in Kansas, I beUeve the Kansas plan is working for the best interests 
of Kansas, Kansas schools, and Kansas children. 

Trusting that I have covered the ground outlined in your request and 
thanking you for your interest in the Kansas system, I am 

Yours very truly, 

W. R. Smith, State Printer 

It would be an interesting problem for some committee of the 
National Education Association or the Department of Superin- 
Needof tendence to canvass the situation in the state of 

Further Kansas in detail. The problem of furnishing pupils 

Information .^j^j^ £j.gg textbooks is up for discussion in a number of 
the states. There is a bill before the Illinois legislature advocating 
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free textbooks, although it is not suggested in this bill that the 
state print its own books. In Tennessee a commission has recently 
been wrestling with this problem and has rendered a divided report. 
The majority of the commission comes to the conclusion that it is 
inadvisable under the present conditions for Tennessee to estab- 
lish a system of free textbooks or to undertake the printing of its 
own books. An elaborate report was rendered to the governor by 
this commission in support of this statement. 

There will be more or less experimenting with textbook prob- 
lems, and there will always be acrimony in the charges that the 
business of supplying children with textbooks is complicated by 
graft and excessive profit until the teaching profession comes to 
recognize that the best method of producing books is a major 
educational problem. In American schools the textbook is a very 
important part of the machinery of instruction. If there is any- 
thing wrong in a given state or in the country at large with the 
making of textbooks, these difl&culties will affect very materially 
the efficiency of instruction, and it is to the interests of teachers 
that the difficulties be removed. 

In this connection the Journal is glad to print at the suggestion 
of one of the well-known publishing houses a news item which has 
Complimentary ^° *^° ^^^h the relation of teachers to textbook- 
Copies for publishing companies. A letter from this publishing 
Teachers house calls attention to the fact that the school board 

of the Joliet Township High School passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as we wish to keep abreast of current movements 
and procedure, in the light reflected from our immediate environments, the 
Board of Education shall henceforth purchase all desk copies needed by 
teachers, and that such books shall remain the property of the school and be 
in charge of the librarian of the school. 

The comment made by our correspondent from the publishing 
house is as follows: 

Now we deem this is a very important and equitable step in the establish- 
ment of a more wholesome relationship between educational publishers and 
their patrons, and therefore deem it entitled to such comment as suggested 
above. Already « number of magazines have assured us of their intention to 
make such comment although we have attempted no systematic plan to bring 
this to the notice of educational publications in general. 
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Certainly it is unjust to the publishing concerns that they 
should be called on to supply free books to teachers who do not 
make a careful use of such books. 

The following extract from a forthcoming report of State Super- 
intendent H. C. Morrison, of New Hampshire, gives an account 

„ . . of the bureau of educational research conducted in 

Research m 

New Hampshire that state: 

The Bureau of Research was made possible by an appro- 
priation of $s,SC30 annually awarded by the General Education Board for this 
purpose. The appropriation was placed in the hands of the superintendent 
of public instruction for administration, and the arrangen^ent was sanctioned 
by the governor and council. The Bureau has no official connection with the 
state government other than the above. A subsequent appropriation of f i ,000 
annually for publication was made by the Board at its October meeting, 19 16. 

The Bureau was organized by the transfer of Mr. H. A. Brown, at that time 
deputy state superintendent, to the duties of director of research work. Work 
began December i, 1915. Mr. Brown worked alone on material "which had 
accumulated in the department until February i, when a stenographer was 
added. A permanent assistant was employed July i, and two additional 
assistants were employed during the summer vacation. The work of the 
assistants is whoUy in the scoring of papers and the assembling of data under 
the oversight of the director. 

Bureaus of research in education are a new departure, and, so far as is 
known to the writer, this is the first to be attached to a state education office. 
Several of the great cities have them. 

In a word, it represents an attempt to secure the facts regarding educa- 
tional processes of various kinds by scientific methods, to study them, to 
demonstrate what is best and most efficient and most economical, and to found 
methods of teaching upon the conclusions thus reached. On the other hand, 
and quite as important, it endeavors to find out what and how much of the 
educational process as it exists in the schools is useless and wasteful. 

A large part of its work is found in the devising and testing of reliable 
scales for the use of superintendents of schools and teachers who wish to 
approach their problems in an impartial and scientific spirit, to determine the 
facts and to follow the leading of the facts. 

The citizen will recognize at once the application to education of methods 
found valuable in industrial enterprises in the modem world. The efficient 
and successful manufacturer has long maintained a staff of scientists to investi- 
gate his processes, to discover ways and means of greater economy and effi- 
ciency, and to formulate methods in accordance with such discoveries. The 
lessons taught by the European war have, as is well known, made it evident that 
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scientific management of all enterprises must replace traditional and rule-of- 
thumb methods, and there is foreshadowed an enormous development of 
institutions for research work in all directions. 

The processes of education are peculiarly in need of such methods of admin- 
istration. The content of education is traditional. Courses appear in the 
program for no better reason than that they have always appeared there. 
On the other hand, as an offset to the traditionalism of conservatives, we have 
seen much of the introduction of material in the program which represents only 
the fads of radicals impatient for change for the sake of change. The fitting 
remedy for both classes of evils is the demonstration of social needs to be met 
by the school, the formulation of courses demonstrably capable of meeting 
the needs, and the development of methods demonstrably efficient in making 
the courses effective. 

Superintendent Francis is very much opposed to formalism 

in education. He selects various aspects of school organization 

„ ^ as targets for his comments. The Tribune, of Marion, 

Reform . , , . .1. 

Ohio, quotes hmi and agrees with him as mdicated in 

the following extract from an editorial: 

Dr. Francis calls grade cards a joke. In his opinion they will soon be 
eliminated. He said, "No two teachers grade alike. I don't grade alike on 
two consecutive days. It depends largely upon the condition of my health." 
Dr. Francis says, "There are no bad boys. While it is true that some have 
their deficiencies, all have hearts that can be reached in some manner, and 
right here is where most of us fail. We fail to grasp the situation, to treat 
the lad as he should be treated. It is our failure, not the boy's. It is possible 
for us to catch the boy, and the time to do that is before he has gone astray. 
Our aim should be to build him right rather than to try to re-form him." 

Dr. Francis' ideas are no doubt just about right. 

Then again he is reported in the Vindicator, of Youngstown, as 
follows: 

Superintendent Francis, of the Columbus city schools, who not long since 
began his work in Ohio's capital city, has done away with written examina- 
tions in the schools. This move is sure to be commented upon throughout 
the country, for it is a move out of the ordinary, yet one that has reason back 
of it, though custom long observed is back of the written examination in the 
public schoolrooms. 

This change is going to do two things: it is going to put an end to what is 
generally termed "cramming" and to the nervous strain pupils are subjected 
to under the system so long the rule, and it is going to put the teachers on the 
lookout as never before, for it is going to substitute observation and estimate. 
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and a judgment as to the fitness of pupils for advancement, for the present 
method which reveals what pupils do not know rather than what they do 
know. Hereafter in the Columbus schools the test of the pupil's success is 
to be the grade on daily recitations and the teacher's estimate of his grasp of 
the subjects studied. The pupil will understand that he must get his lessons 
daily, and the teacher will have to know more of the individual and more of his 
work in order to be the better prepared to say whether advancement is due 
him. The teacher should be able to tell from daily association in the classes 
whether a pupil is deficient or has the grasp of the studies, so much of which 
depends upon the manner in which the knowledge is imparted. Written ex- 
aminations, which so often are a strain upon the nervous systems of pupils, 
can never help out in the case of the faithful and attentive students who may 
be at a disadvantage by reason of faulty teaching methods. In the case of 
the inattentive pupils who will not work as they should the constant observa- 
tion method substituted for written examinations will detect the real trouble. 
If the change made in Columbus schools works out as it is hoped it will in 
more thorough work upon the part of pupils, which will mean better scholar- 
ship, and in a better study of pupils by teachers in order to make for a greater 
eflSciency all around, it wUl be found to have been wisely made. It is a change 
that is going to be kept in mind in these days of much discussion of the public- 
school problem and the best methods for carrying' on the work for which the 
schools are organized. 

The criticisms thus explicitly made or implied against our ordi- 
nary school practices are suggestive and any school man who makes 
them performs a service to education by stimulating thought and 
by ultimately influencing practice. 

There is something, however, of offhand assurance about these 
statements which gives the common educator pause. Examina- 
tions are doubtless bad and grade cards are bad when badly used. 
But so are all forms of school procedure. One can find very bad 
lessons in reading scattered up and down the land. Is reading 
therefore to be classified as a joke and to be abolished ? President 
Walker used to say that examinations help to prepare boys and girls 
for those demands of later life which are very like, examinations, 
when in one short, well-directed, intellectual performance the 
lawyer must sum up his case, the preacher must move his audience, 
and the business man must persuade his associates to join him in 
a large enterprise. Perhaps the difference between the opinions 
of Superintendent Francis and President Walker is a difference in 
the kind of examination they have in mind. 
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When it comes to grade cards is it not possible that what is 
needed is an improvement in the methods of preparing them? 
Mr. Francis does not approve of the kind of grades which are 
influenced by the weather and by one's digestion. Perhaps there 
is another way of grading. Indeed, we are quite sure that there 
is a rational way of grading. We can agree about grades influenced 
by health without accepting the sweeping classification of grades 
as jokes. Let us unite in opposing both formahsm and overboard 
innovations. 

The city of Indianapolis has been the scene in recent months 

of one of those unfortunate occurrences in school history which 

grow out of a misunderstanding between the super- 

.„» ' L "1 " intendent of schools and the board of education. The 
intendency 

Board notified Mr. CoUicott in the following letter 
that he would not be reappointed: 

Mr. J. G. CoUicott, Superintendent of Schools, City 

My dear Mr. Collicott: It has become my unpleasant duty to inform 
you that the Board of School Commissioners of the city of Indianapolis will not 
be in a position to re-elect you as superintendent of schools at the expiration 
of your term on April i of this year. 

The members of the Board wish to assure you that they are not unmindful 
of the services you have given our schools, that they fully appreciate the efforts 
you have made, and the good-will you have always shown in the exercise of 
your duties. 

The Board entertains the most friendly feeUng toward you and hopes that 
you may look upon its act in the right spirit. The opportunity is offered you 
to inform the Board that you will not be a candidate for re-election to the posi- 
tion you now hold. 

With the kindest personal regards, believe me to be 

Very truly yours, 

Joseph Keller, President 

Mr. Collicott felt that he had professional rights which had 
been ignored and replied as follows: 

Mr. Joseph Keller, President, Board of School Commissioners, Indianapolis, 

Indiana 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of January 
tenth, suggesting the desirability of the termination of my services as superin- 
tendent of the public schools. 
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This communication, coming as it did entirely without any previous official 
notice whatever and preceded by no official intimation or suggestions of the 
slightest dissatisfaction on the part of the members of the Board of School 
Commissioners, was to me most astonishing and inexplicable. 

No reason for this action on the part of the Board was given in your com- 
munication. Personal interviews with you and the other members of the 
Board disclosed the following four objections to my work as superintendent of 
the public schools: 

1. Certain members of your Board object to my having co-operated with 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce in making a study of the 
conditions and needs of the public schools. 

2. Certain members of your Board say that my administration has been 
criticized by leading citizens who express the opinion that the standard of 
work in the schools has been lowered. 

3. Certain members of your Board complain that there is an unrest among 
the teachers evidenced by organizations which have been formed and which 
are now being formed, and I assume that it is to be inferred that I am held 
responsible by the Board for this condition. 

4. Certain members of your Board suggest that I have sometimes been 
unwilling to accept responsibility in details of school administration. 

As to the first objection, I wish to say that a committee representing the 
Chamber of Commerce appeared before the School Board and requested the 
co-operation of the Board of School Commissioners and the superintendent 
of schools in making a study of the conditions and needs of the pubhc schools. 
This request was unanimously approved by the Board of School Commis- 
sioners and I was authorized and directed to co-operate with the Chamber of 
Commerce in the work as outlined by that committee. I therefore gave my 
attention to the problem of increasing civic interest in the work of the pubUc 
schools through the medium afforded by this organization. The complete 
findings and recommendations of this committee were submitted to the School 
Board for consideration, and were unanimously approved by the Board for 
publication and distribution by the Chamber of Commerce. Such construc- 
tive educational work previously authorized and subsequently approved by 
the Board signifies in my judgment a laudable public interest and breadth of 
co-operative spirit for which you and other members of the board should be 
highly commended, and for which I cannot be justly criticized. 

Concerning the objections made by leading citizens, you, as president of 
the Board, assured me that you did not know who any of these citizens were, 
as none of them had ever come to you. Two other members of the Board have 
also assured me that no citizens had at any time complained to them. From 
two members only have I been able to obtain the slightest personal knowledge 
of such criticism. The force or justice of this criticism I am unable to judge 
as I am not informed as to its nature or its source. 

If any member of the Board of School Commissioners believed such criti- 
cisms were honestly given and worthy of serious consideration, there has cer- 
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tainly been a lack of appreciation of the proper official relations of the members 
of the Board to the superintendent of schools and also a neglect of their public 
obligation in the failure of the members of the Board to advise me of the exist- 
ence and nature of such criticism. Had I been advised of such criticisms, I 
would have been enabled, with the proper co-operation of the Board, to remedy 
unsatisfactory conditions thought to exist. 

As to the suggestion of unrest and disloyalty among the teachers, evidenced 
by organization, permit me to say that it is common knowledge that such 
organizations exist in all large cities of the country, and can in no sense justly 
be said to be proof of disloyalty to the school superintendent or protest against 
his administration. And I submit to you that if you will accept the statements 
of the officers of these organizations as being made in good faith you will have 
satisfactory answer to the question of their loyalty and professional spirit. 

Regarding the objection that I sometimes avoid responsibiUty and present 
to the Board matters requiring decisive action on the part of the superintendent 
only, I wish to say I have been willing at all times to assume full responsibility 
in the exercise of every power delegated by law to the superintendent. It 
sometimes occurs, as you know, that at the request of the members of the Board 
I have presented matters ordinarily left to the decision of the superintendent, 
but I have never voluntarily submitted to the Board matters clearly within 
the authority of the superintendent under the law. 

If the school administration lacked the support of prominent educators 
and the citizens generally, which I am assured by many prominent educators 
and by a great many citizens it does not lack; if the schools were showing a 
decided retrogression rather than the notable and steady progress indicated 
by various recent educational reports and emphasized in the statements of 
educators who have investigated and are familiar with conditions here; if my 
own relations with the members of the Board had been marked by friction 
impeding progress rather than by co-operation stimulating advancement; or, 
if I could reasonably feel that the best interests of the schools might be sacri- 
ficed were I to continue as superintendent, I should gladly withdraw. But 
I do not desire to be sacrificed professionally without just cause. You may, 
therefore, properly infer that I do not feel that I should be asked to compromise 
myself by acceding to your request, based, in my judgment, upon objections 
neither valid nor just. 

Respectfully yours, j ^ Collicott 

Then began a public discussion in the course of which the 
achievements of the Indianapolis schools were praised, and various 
more or less informed people expressed opinions, and partisan 
feeling ran high. 

There were other steps taken. The legislature was asked to 
go over the heads of the Board and continue Mr. Collicott in office 
until a year hence, when the election of board members would give 
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the people an opportunity to express themselves on the issue. The 
legislature, after consideration, refused to intervene. It is stated 
that Mr. CoUicott had no part whatsoever in this effort to hold 
him in office. Indeed, it is quite certain that he accepted the 
office which he now holds while the discussion was on. 

The new state superintendent of education, Mr. Ellis, asked 
Mr. Collicott to accept the ofl&ce of director of industrial education 
for the state. Mr. Collicott, who has given much time and atten- 
tion to industrial education, accepted that position. At the time 
of writing the Board has not appointed a successor to the super- 
intendency. 

Fortunately Mr. Collicott needs no defense either in the state 
where his influence will continue to be very large, or before his 
professional colleagues in the country outside of Indiana. 

The unfortunate part of such an incident is that it shows a funda- 
mental lack of clearness in educational thinking. Both parties to 
the discussion are interested in organizing an efficient school system. 
That is the topic which ought to have been discussed between them. 
If there were issues, these should have come up as issues about the 
schools, not as personal issues. 

The professional educator has as one of his chief functions the 
statement of his policies in such clear and definite form that not 
only the board, but the whole community will know what is going 
on in the schools and what is planned. The board, on its side, 
should never fail to take its stand on educational policies in the 
same clear fashion. Indeed, it is the duty of the board to demand 
reports from its officers which shall make impossible any ambiguity 
with regard to what is going on . If this formula were fully recognized 
and acted on, the acute problem of personal relations could not come 
up in the form in which it has been under discussion in Indianapolis. 

The University of Michigan has printed in the annual announce- 
ment of its Short-Term Institute for School Superintendents the 
University comments of a number of school men of that state. 
Courses for This Journal has commented each year on the sig- 
Superinten- nificance of the movement which is exemplified by 
*° ^ this Michigan meeting. All the great state univer- 

sities are organizing such meetings, and they promise to be the 
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centers of a type of scientific study of school problems which will 
renovate the whole state system. 

It will not be out of place to quote from the Michigan program 
some of the comments there printed. 

Superintendent T. J. Knapp, Highland Park: "I know of no method so 
easy to keep school executives in touch with the most recent educational activ- 
ities, and to inspire them to make scientific and practical investigation." 

Superintendent F. W. Lewis, Port Huron: "Your recent Short-Term 
Institute was the best educational gathering ever held in Michigan for superin- 
tendents and supervisors of schools." 

Professor S. B. Laird, Michigan State Normal College: "I regard the work 
done at Ann Arbor during the Short-Term Institutes held 1915 and 1916 as 
unusually strong and helpful to teachers." 

Professor D. H. Roberts, Michigan State Normal College: "During my 
fifteen years in the state of Michigan I have never attended an educational 
meeting of any sort where I received so much personal inspiration and benefits 
as I did during the last week of March at the Short-Term Institute at Ann 
Arbor." 

Assistant Superintendent Charles L. Spain, Detroit: "I believe that any 
superintendent who attends the entire Institute will get more benefit from that 
than from any other educational meeting which he may attend." 

Superintendent H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor, Michigan: "I regard the ses- 
sions of the Short-Term Institute recently held in this city as the most profitable 
meetings for me that I have attended in many years." 

Such enthusiastic comments mean much for the co-operation 
of students of educational science in the university with practical 
school men in the field. 



